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Those  who  oppose  Reciprocity,  and  go  about  prophesying  dire 
things  as  the  fruit  of  its  adoption,  are  the  same  people — or  their 
natural  descendents — who  threatened  that  if  the  Liberal  party  came 
into  power  in  1896,  they  would  close  up  their  factories  and  flee  the 
country,  because  it  would  mean  inevitable  ruin. 

They  professed  to  foresee,  and  they  foretold,  that  the  election  of 
a  Liberal  administration  would  mean  blue  ruin,  and  altogether  they  made 
of  themselves  gloomy  soothsayers. 

How  did  these  ebon  prophecies  turn  out?  Everybody  knows.  So 
false  were  they  that  the  same  people  who  made  them  now  declare  that 
Canada  is  so  prosperous — and  has  been  so  prosperous  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Liberal  regime — that  it  would  be  wicked  to  change  any* 
thing. 

When  the  Liberals  inaugurated  the  policy  of  preference  with  the 
Mother  Country,  the  same  Cassandras  got  busy  again.  They  predicted 
that  Canada  would  be  flooded  with  the  products  of  cheap  British  labor; 
that  Canadian  workmen  could  not  live  as  such  paupers  did;  that  it 
would  destroy  our  industries,  throw  our  people  out  of  work  to  starve 
and  disappear,  or  reduce  them  to  the  same  ignominious  level  as  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

What  did  this  croaking  amount  to?  False  soothsaying!  And 
with  such  a  record  of  lamentable  failure  to  predict  the  future,  Canada 
will  scarcely  be  disturbed  by  the  jeremiads  of  these  people  now. 

Some  Canadians,  however,  may  have  been  fooled  by  a  political 
cry  that  is,  and  always  was,  a  fraud.  Mr.  Borden,  on  behalf 
of  a  section  of  the  party  which  he  leads,  announced  in  dreadful  tones 
that,  owing  to  the  Reciprocity  Agreement,  the  fate  of  Canada  is  in  the 
balance.  It  is,  however,  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Borden  and  his  follows 
ers  which  is  in  the  balance. 


*  Mr.  Borden,  against  all  the  facts  of  history,  has  had  the  temerity 
to  declare  that  the  consummation  of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  would 
reverse  the  policy  of  Canada  for  the  past  thirty  years!  He  also  de- 
clares that  the  present  Government  had  no  mandate  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  negotiations,  and  insists  that  he  will  obstruct  the  business 
of  the  country  if  it  is  not  submitted  to  the  people. 

Why,  then,  if  there  was  no  mandate,  was  it  the  first  thing  the 
Laurier  government  did,  after  entering  office  at  the  close  of  1896,  to 
go  to  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  negotiating  such  a  treaty  t 
As  a  fact  it  was,  at  that  time,  looked  upon  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
people's  standing  demand  and  of  the  party's  electoral  professions  and 
promises.  Shortly  before,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  been  to  Washington 
on  a  similar  errand.  There  had  long  been  a  standing  offer  on  Canada's 
part  of  reciprocity  to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  United  States  would 
accord  it. 

Indeed,  that  sacred  thing,  the  " National  Policy,' '  was  born  of  the 
Canadian  people 's  resentment  at  having  their  overtures  in  this  direction 
turned  down.  The  National  Policy  made  its  whole  plea  as  being  the 
negative  pole  of  reciprocity.  "  Reciprocity  of  trade  or  reciprocity  of 
tariff"  was  Sir  John  Macdonald's  war  cry.  He  was  unwilling  to  own 
himself  a  protectionist;  he  only  wanted  duties,  he  said,  as  a  whip 
wherewith  to  win  reciprocity. 

But  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  anti-reciprocity  campaign  is  the 
allegation  that  "this  grave  step  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  denation- 
alizing of  Canada,  and  the  absorption  of  it  into  the  United  States." 
What  is  it  that  is  to  accomplish  this  ?  Simply  the  renewal  of  a  state  of 
things,  as  we  have  said,  which  it  was  the  central  object  of  all  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  statesmanship  to  regain. 

Reciprocity  was  his  cry  from  the  time  that  boon  was  withdrawn 
a  little  before  Confederation,  till  his  last  great  manifesto  in  1891.  In 
1878  his  argument  for  the  so-called  National  Policy,  that  protection 
would  force  the  United  States  to  give  us  reciprocity,  and  reciprocity; 
legislation,  similar  to  the  agreement,  now  come  to,  was  actually  em- 
bodied in  the  act  which  brought  the  National  Policy  into  being.  In 
the  1891  manifesto  Sir  John  said:.  "We  are  desirous  of  having  a  fair 
reciprocity  treaty ;  but  we  will  not  consent  to  open  our  markets  to  you 
while  yours  remain  closed  to  us." 

When  the  Liberals  met  with  a  like  refusal  in  1897,  to  that  which 
had  previously  befallen  the  Conservatives,  they  came  home  saying  that 
they  would  never  again  make  application  to  Washington;  it  was  now 
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the  turn  of  Washington  to  open  negotiations,  for  Canada  could  not,  in 
self-respect,  do  it  any  more.  It  was  then  that  the  true  National  Policy 
was  inaugurated  by  the  lowering  of  our  duties  towards  Great  Britain. 
It  was  then  that  our  East  and  West  business  developed  enormously, 
and  that  the  era  of  Canada's  prosperity  set  in.  So  greatly  have  we 
prospered  that  the  United  States  has  changed  its  attitude  and  ap- 
proached us.  And  now  we  are  bid  to  tell  them  that  we  do  not  want 
reciprocity ! 

The  former  era  of  reciprocity  was  one  of  growth,  of  racial  amity 
in  Canada,  and  of  national  consolidation  which  resulted  in  Confedera- 
tion. The  lowering  of  our  tariff  towards  Britain  was  followed  by  such 
unprecedented  prosperity  that  there  has  been  a  general  demand, 
through  the  country  parts  at  least,  for  more  of  the  same.  The  lowering 
of  our  tariff  towards  the  United  States  will,  in  like  manner,  bring  pros- 
perity. What  the  privileged  interests  fear  is  a  demand  for  more  of  the 
same.  It  is  almost  admittedly  their  fear  of  the  prosperity  it  will  bring 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  cry  that  it  is  going  to  make  annexation- 
ists of  us.  It  did  not  do  that  before ;  it  had  the  reverse  effect. 
Canada  may  be  said  to  have  developed  her  nationality  during  the 
period  that  that  treaty  was  in  force. 

Furthermore,  the  statements  being  made  by  the  opponents  of  the 
agreement  convey  a  totally  wrong  impression.  According  to  them, 
anyone  would  think  that  our  tariff  had  kept  the  "Americans"  out  of 
the  Canadian  market,  and  that  the  "preference' '  we  have  given  to 
Great  Britain  had  given  that  country  the  bulk  of  our  trade.  What  are 
the  facts  ?  We  take  the  latest  figures  from  blue  books  giving  the  Trade 
and  Navigation  returns,  and  we  find  that  in  the  month  of  November 
last  we  imported  from  Great  Britain  goods  to  the  total  of  $9,378,094, 
compared  with  a  total  of  $25,882,981  from  the  United  States ;  and  that 
for  the  eight  months  ending  November,  1910,  we  imported  from  Great 
Britain  goods  to  the  amount  of  $73,744,998,  as  compared  with  $185,- 
562,370  from  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  the  empire  is  to  be  disrupted,  if  we  do  a  big  trade  with 
the  United  States,  does  it  not  look  as  if  the  disruption  has  been  going 
on  at  a  great  rate,  in  spite  of  our  tariff  and  without  any  aid  from  a 
reciprocity  agreement?  Let  us  reiterate  that,  in  spite  of  a  high  tariff, 
we  to-day  purchase  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  from  the  United 
States  as  we  do  from  Great  Britain,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  of  the 
$185,562,370  of  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  the 
•ight  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  $86,006,400 
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«ame  in  free,  and  consisted  of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  raw  materials 
which  Canada  could  not  do  without  and  maintain  her  prosperity. 

Do  those  who  adversely  criticise  the  Government  for  exchanging 
concessions  with  the  United  States  know  how  essential  to  us  is  our 
business  with  that  country,  and  how  important  to  us  is  the  increasing 
traffic  we  expect  to  have  with  her?  We  depend  largely  for  our  pros- 
perity upon  the  huge  supplies  of  raw  material  we  draw  from  her ;  our 
Railways  are  more  and  more  invading  her  territory,  and  finding 
business  there;  Montreal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  route  are  capturing 
more  and  more  of  the  grain  trade  of  the  great  lakes ;  and  the  Georgian 
Bay  Canal  will  depend  for  its  justification  very  largely  for  traffic 
drawn  from  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  other  lake  cities.  Supposing  that 
the  Government  had  rejected  the  trade  concessions  of  the  United 
States  Government  contained  in  the  present  reciprocity  agreement, 
would  it  not,  besides  being  foolish,  have  been  an  unfriendly  act,  cal- 
calculated  to  invoke  reprisals? 

This  must  appeal  to  reasonable  people,  and  convince  them  that 
no  government,  Liberal  or  Tory,  or  what  not,  could  have  been  insane 
enough  to  have  done  other  than  the  present  Government  has  done. 
Another  thing  for  the  consideration  of  those  critics  who  are  rushing 
in  hastily,  if  not  lightly,  to  oppose  this  reciprocity  agreement:  These 
are  the  very  people  who  maintain  that  "the  balance  of  trade  is  against 
us,"  when  our  imports  from  a  county  exceed  our  exports  to  it.  If 
that  be  true,  the  balance  of  trade  is  at  present  very  much  against  us, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  for  while  we  bought  from  her 
during  the  eight  months  of  this  fiscal  year  ending  November,  as  we 
have  said,  goods  to  the  total  amount  of  $185,562,370,  we  only  sold  to 
her  goods  to  the  amount  of  $78,129,218,  of  which  $7,294,275  was  of 
foreign  and  only  $70,834,943  of  domestic  origin.  This  "shocking" 
state  of  things  is  what  the  "antis"  are  now  combining  to  maintain, 
against  a  movement  to  balance  things  to  some  extent. 

The  people  of  Canada  surely  cannot  forget  that  those  who  are  no^ 
talking  so  loudly  about  maintaining  the  imperial  tie  through  clos< 
trade  relations  with  "the  dear  old  mother  country"  are  not  onl^ 
largely  those  who  in  the  past  have  opposed  the  granting  of  trade  pr< 
ferences  to  the  "dear  old  mother,"  but  are  also  those  who,  not  so  lonj 
ago,  took  measures  which  resulted  in  the  rescinding  of  a  resolution 
favor  of  ultimate  free  trade  within  the  Empire  which  had  beei 
earried  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade.  Witi 
fuch  critics  one  "wolf"  cry  succeeds  another,  and  the  next  to  the 
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wolf  becomes  to  the  alarmists  a  lamb  to  be  fondled.  The  BritisE 
preference  is  now  the  lamb,  but  so  surely  as  the  Government  seeks  to 
extend  the  preference  further  the  preference  will  become  a  wolf  again. 
In  continuing  to  advocate  protectionism  in  the  necessaries  of  life, 
Mr.  Borden  and  the  Conservatives  who  continue  to  accept  his  lead,  or 
push  him  forward,  place  themselves  squarely  on  the  side  of  the  privi- 
leged minority,  and  out  of  touch  with  those  whose  interests  are  in  the 
free  interchange  of  those  necessaries.  In  expressing  their  horror  of  the 
United  States  and  its  friendship,  they  are  very  far  from  being  in 
accord  with  Britain's  greatest  interests  as  seen  by  her  greatest  states- 
men. It  was  the  greatest  glory  of  Lord  Salisbury's  administration  that 
he  won  for  Great  Britain  the  genuine  friendship  of  the  United  States. 
I  That  these  two  powers,  so  nearly  allied  in  blood,  language,  and  intel- 
lectual and  material  interests  should  be  as  one  among  the  nations  ia 
the  supreme  desire  of  all  the  best  friends  of  either,  and  might  well  be 
that  of  all  who  wish  well  to  mankind.  It  is  especially  to  the  interest  of 
;  Canada  that  her  mother  country  and  her  great  neighbor  should  be  in 
accord.  That  will  not  be  brought  about  by  such  a  policy,  or  rather 
negation  of  a  policy,  as  the  Conservatives  have  now  so  suicidally  en- 
tered upon. 

It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain  of  any  kind,  and  a  reciprocity 
treaty  is  only  possible  when  two  countries  are  willing  to  make  it.    This 
I  surely  is  elementary  enough,  and  yet  we  have  heard  some  people  more 
.  or  less  innocently  declare  that  Canada  should  be  cautious  about  ac- 
«  cepting  reciprocity  ''because"  it  is  desired  by  the  people  of  the  United 
1  States.     According  to  this  reasoning  we  should  wait  until  our  neigh- 
bors do  not  need  it  and  do  not  want  it.    Then,  as  would  appear,  would 
be  the  right  time  for  Canada,  with  a  proper  regard  for  her  own  in- 
i  terests,  to  step  forward  and  approve  of  the  principle.    This  sort  of  talk 
i  is  sometimes  due  to  simplicity;  at  other  times  it  lacks  even  that  sin- 
cerity, and  is  one  of  the  refuges  for  absence  of  argument.    It  is  only 
i  when  both  parties  want  it  that  it  can  be  had.     Such  accord  does  not 
offer  itself  every  year,  or  even  every  ten  years,  and  this  is  where  the 
•  responsibility  of  the  electorate  would  come  in  if  "they  should  pronounce 
against  the  measure.  1 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  however,  that  the  people  of  Canada,  if 
,  asked  this  year  to  declare  at  the  polls  for  or  against  Reciprocity,  will 
do  otherwise  than  endorse  it  with  emphasis. 

Mr.  Cains,  the  retiring  president  of  Canada's  premier  Board  of 
ITrade,  recently  proclaimed  that,  because,  when  the  United  States  shut 
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ns  out,  we,  at  great  price,  found  successful  overseas  channels  for  our 
trade,  we  are  now  put  in  peril  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  which  forced 
our  trade  into  those  channels.  The  United  States,  he  laments,  is  not 
going  to  be  any  longer  an  exporter,  but  an  importer  of  foodstuffs.  It 
needs  our  products,  and  as  prices  are  going  up  and  up,  will  pay  more 
for  them  than  the  English  will;  alackaday!  It  is  not  apparently  the 
lowering  of  our  tariff  to  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Cains  laments,  but 
the  lowering  of  their  tariff  to  us.  Mr.  Cains  shows  that  such  has  beeia 
our  success  in  opening  up  trans-Atlantic  channels  of  our  own  that  the 
trade  has  largely  left  New  York  and  Boston  and  come  our  way.  Ours 
is  now  the  cheapest  route  to  Europe;  as  it  certainly  is  the  shortest 
for  more  than  half  the  continent. 

The  shout  has  been  loud  that  free  trade  in  wheat  will  deflect  trad  a 
from  the  east  and  west  direction  that  benefits  Canada,  into  north  and 
south  traffic  which  will  benefit  the  United  States.  To  this  there  ar? 
two  answers  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place  the  farmers'  product-, 
whether  of  wheat  or  anything  else,  will  not  go  south  instead  of  east 
unless  the  farmer  gets  more  for  it  when  it  goes  that  way.  Can  any- 
body tell  us  why  the  farmer  should  be  prevented  from  gettin 
produce  is  worth? 

The  wrong  done  him  is  aggravated  by  this,  that  the  farmer  has 
always  had  to  pay,  with  little  pretence  of  advantage  to  him 
greatly  enhanced  prices  for  everything  he  had  to  buy.  There  has 
been  a  pretence  of  advantage  to  him.  He  has  constantly  been  told 
that  this  protective  system  was  building  up  for  him  a  home  market 
by  reason  of  which  he  was  to  be  enormously  better  off.  What  a, 
blessing,  indeed,  is  a  home  market  which  forbids  him  to  get  morei 
money  by  selling  abroad! 

But  there  is  altogether  another  answer  to  this  bugbear  of  having 
to  deal  with  and  through  the  United  States.  Any  one  who  will  take 
a  globe,  and  draw  a  string  over  from  Liverpool  to  Montreal,  up 
St.  Lawrence,  will  see  that  the  shortest  route  to  Liverpool  for  the  lak  ? 
states  and  for  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Mississipi  is  through  th« 
St.  Lawrence,  if  not  through  Hudson  Bay.  Make  trade  reciprocal  and 
it  will  naturally  take  the  shortest  and  easiest  route.  So  that  our  routu 
should  gain  ten  times  what  it  loses  by  any  process  that  should  increase 
international  trade. 

It  is  admitted  that  Minneapolis  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other 
centres,  have  enormous  milling  plants  from  which  the  wheat  belt  has 
receded,  and  that  these  would  rather  pay  an  outside  price  for  our 


wheat  than  go  idle.  But  it  remains  true  that  they  are  not  on  the 
direct  route  that  the  wheat  must  take,  and  that  the  long  forces  are  in 
favor  of  Canadian  mills.  The  same  state  of  things  is  measurably  true 
of  Canada's  other  products.  Chicago  is  a  centre  with  a  big  pull.  But 
everything  the  price  of  which  is  determined  across  the  sea  should  find 
its  way  to  the  Canadian  route.  Far  from  the  north  and  south  trade, 
as  it  is  called,  injuring  Canada's  east  and  west  trade  it  should  mightily 
increase  it.  For  those  things  whose  prices  are  not  determined  over  sea 
it  will  surely  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer,  and  of  the  country 
that  depends  on  him,  to  find  the  determining  market  open  to  him  with- 
out hindrance. 

The  instinct  of  search  for,  larger  markets,  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  farmer,  is  perfectly  natural  and  economically  sound.  He  is 
seeking,  indeed,  the  one  thing  which  is  needed  above  all  to  stimulate 
production,  and  that  is  a  large  and  steady  market  which  is  certain  to 
absorb  the  surplus  of  every  year.  To  take  a  simple  illustration  from 
the  Province  of  Quebec:  In  certain  sections,  more  or  less  dependent 
on  a  local  "home  market,"  the  price  of  potatoes  from  year  to  year  will 
have  variations  ranging  from  thirty  cents  to  a  dollar. 

The  profit  of  the  crop  is  dependent  upon  limited  production. 
In  no  year  is  there  a  direct  stimulus  to  production  on  a  large  scale. 
With  the  large  market  of  the  New  England  cities  and  towns,  however, 
to  absorb  the  surplus,  the  production  of  potatoes  in  quantity  would  be 
as  profitable  as  has  been  the  unimpeded  shipment  of  cream  during  the 
past  year  from  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  mistake  in  the  United 
States  tariff  which  admitted  the  cream  free  has  proved  not  only  very 
profitable  to  many  farmers,  but  a  striking  object  lesson  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  tariff  wall.  With  our  great  bank,  industrial  and  transpor- 
tation companies  straining  their  nerves,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  expand 
their  properties  and  to  increase  their  profits,  why  should  the  farmers 
be  the  one  class  to  be  bidden  to  rest  content  and  let  well  enough  alone  ? 

Sir  William  Van  Home  has  stepped  into  the  political  arena  with 
a  manifesto,  but  Sir  William  Van  Home  is  not  to-day,  as  he  once  was, 
exclusively  a  railway  man.  He  now  eminently  represents  the  privi- 
leged interests  of  Canada,  and  a  Cuban  railway.  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  vice- 
president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  speaks  for  the  rail- 
way interests  only.  The  latter 's  idea  with  regard  to  the  reciprocity 
agreement  is  that  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  both  countries.  So  thinks 
Mr.  Skinner,  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  One  would  expect 
such  a  judgment  as  this  from  men  whose  special  interest  is  in  railway 
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systems  which  have  both  ends  in  the  United  States,  as  both  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  have.  If  international  trade  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  Canada,  then  our  great  railways,  after  being  liberally 
aided  by  Canada,  have  by  building  or  securing  mileage  in  the  United 
States,  and  making  many  connections  with  lines  in  that  country  proved 
very  false  to  this  country. 

What  is  all  this  for,  but  according  to  Sir  WiUiam  Van  Home,  to 
make  us  ' '  a  bed  to  lie  in  "  ?  Sir  William  boasts  that  Canada  has  three 
times  as  much  external  trade  per  head  as  the  United  States.  If  the 
United  States'  foreign  trade  is  comparatively  nil,  it  is  because  it 
follows  Sir  William's  principle  of  shutting  out  foreign  trade.  But 
the  more  foreign  trade  the  better,  and  every  branch  of  either  railway 
that  runs  into  the  United  States  is  so  much  advantage  to  Canada,  and 
the  more  trade  that  runs  over  each  of  those  branches  the  better. 

The  cry  of  the  Conservatives,  to  " leave  well  enough  alone,"  is  all 
very  well,  of  course,  for  those  who  are  making  money  out  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  country  and  in  other  ways — individually  mak- 
ing it  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions;  but  how  about  the 
poor  man,  the  man  who  is  keeping  a  large  family  on  wages  of  re- 
ducing value?  Is  there  to  be  no  consideration  for  him?  He  is  doing 
very  little  talking  in  the  newspapers  at  present,  but  he  has  a  vote,  and 
some  people  may  be  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  he  will  presently 
use  that  vote. 

Anyway,  England  is  not  afraid  that  Canada  is  in  danger  of  losing 
her  national  identity,  or  is  about  to  slough  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
Empire.  This  is  shown  in  unmistakable  fashion  by  that  highly  im- 
perialist body,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  to  which  many  of  our 
good  imperialists  belong.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  announces  its 
intention  to  "pursue  an  active  propaganda  in  the  provinces  (of 
England)  to  interest  capitalists  and  manufacturers  in  the  trade  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Dominion,"  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  institute.  Surely  this  should  cheer  the  souls  of 
the  despondent  rich. 

The  speakers  for  the  British  Government  pronounce  themselves 
emphatically  in  favor  of  the  Reciprocal  Agreement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Borden  and  those  Conservatives 
who  have  been  stumping  the  West  against  it.  Lord  Haldane  declares 
that  the  greater  the  trade  that  Canada  does  with  the  United  States  the 
better  market  England  will  have  in  Canada  for  her  goods,  and  that 
is  sound  reasoning.  'Speaking  for  the  British  Government,  Lord  Hal- 
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dane  says,  "From  every  point  of  view  we  look  upon  the  step  she 
(Canada)  is  taking  as  probably  a  very  good  step  in  our  interests  as 
well  as  in  the  interests  of  Canada." 

This  must  be  trying  and  disconcerting  reading  to  the  Canadian 
Opposition,  and  other  anti-Reciprocity  talkers  and  writers  on  this 
side,  who  profess  to  be  sorry  for  poor  England  in  this  matter,  and  who 
accuse,  directly  or  by  implication,  all  Canadians  who  favor  reciprocity 
of  annexationist  feelings  and  disloyalty  to  the  "Mother  Country." 
Lord  Haldane  looks  at  things  in  a  broad,  statesmanlike  way;  he  sees 
that  greater  freedom  of  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
is  inevitable ;  that  the  reciprocal  agreement  must  give  Canada  greater 
prosperity,  and  in  that  prosperity  Britain  will  share. 

Whatever  Mr.  Borden  and  his  friends  may  have  done  in  the  West, 
and  whatever  impressions  they  may  have  received  from  their  visit,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  trying  to  dam  a  trade  stream  which  carries 
with  it  equal  privileges  and  generous  prosperity;  and  that  the  effect 
of  their  campaign,  if  succesful,  would  be  to  put  this  country  back 
commercially  for  years,  and  injure,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  growing 
friendship  and  understanding  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  which  is  beneficent  politically,  and  which  may  lead 
practically  to  open  markets  between  the  two  great  countries.  If  the 
Conservatives  are  happy  in  this  sort  of  quest,  Liberals  need  not  envy 
them. 

The  present  reciprocity  agreement  is  the  first  of  the  kind  which 
the  contiguous  territories  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been 
able  to  negotiate  since  the  various  British  Provinces  were  united  under 
the  name  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1867.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 
1854,  which  was  maintained  for  twelve  years,  during  which  there  was 
free  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  sea,  the  farm,  the  forest  and  the 
mine,  was  between  the  United  States  and  the  Canada  of  that  day — now 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  or  rather  parts  of  the  present 
provinces.  The  aggregate  trade  imports  and  exports  between  the 
two  countries  amounted  then  to  $20,000,000,  while  to-day  the  total 
trade  crossing  the  border  both  ways  amounts  to  a  grand  total  of 
$327,701,584,  and  is  constantly  augmenting  in  spite  of  present  high 
duties. 

The  Reciprocity  Agreement  in  its  printed  form  has  an  even 
hundred  paragraphs.  Forty-one  of  these  paragraphs  are  free  trade 
paragraphs,  and  set  forth  what  goods  may  pass  the  border,  north' 
and  south,  duty  free.    Fifty-nine  of  the  paragraphs  are  tariff  one% 
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which  specify  certain  goods  and  fix  a  maximum  duty  upon  them  alike 
for  both  countries. 

The  United  States,  with  her  ninety-two  million  people,  sold  last 
year  to  the  eight  million  people  of  this  country  goods  to  the  value  of 
$223,501,809.  Of  this,  Reciprocity  would  have  effected  $47,827,459 
worth  or  about  a  fifth,  and  Canada's  tariff  revenue  would  have  been 
reduced  by  some  $2,560,579. 

Canada  last  year  sold  to  the  United  States  goods  to  the  value  of 
$104,^99,675,  of  which  Reciprocity — if  it  had  then  been  in  force — 
would  have  free-listed  or  cut  duties  on  $47,333,148  worth,  and  the 
United  States  would  have  had  a  reduced  tariff  revenue  of  some 
$4,847,933. 

This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  under  existing  treaties  the 
United  States  has  an  average  tariff  against  Canada  of  40  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  20  per  cent.,  the  average  tariff  of  Canada  against  the 
$Jnited  States.  Altogether,  over  six  hundred  items  have  been  admitted 
,co  reciprocal  relations,  and  there  is  evidence  that  both  parties  to  the 
(agreement  were  earnest  in  the  desire  to  treat  one  another  in  a  broad, 
liberal  spirit,  by  which  a  better  understanding  than  ever  before  would 
be  reached  by  the  two  countries. 

Those  Canadian  critics  who  regard  commerce  as  war  and  high 
protection  as  one  of  the  assets  of  a  country,  must  be  surprised  on 
«study  of  this  Reciprocity  Agreement  at  the  "concessions"  the  United 
States  has  made.  From  their  point  of  view  the  United  States  has 
jsurely  given  too  much  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  to  receive.  The 
[United  States  has  agreed  to  remove  the  tariff  entirely  from  76.4  per 
«ent.  of  the  articles  entering  that  country  from  this;  and  has  agreed, 
^moreover,  to  reduce  the  schedules  on  additional  14.4  per  cent,  of 
^dutiable  articles.  In  other  words,  duties  are  entirely  removed  or 
(reduced  on  91  per  cent,  of  the  list  of  dutiable  articles  imported  by  the 
-United  States  from  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada  has 
jagreed  to  remove  duties  on  only  16.5  per  cent,  of  dutiable  articles  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States,  and  lower  the  tariff  on  an  additional 
19.5  per  cent.  So  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  these  figures  show  that  a 
total  of  only  36  per  cent,  of  dutiable  articles  are  to  be  admitted  by 
Canada  either  duty  free  or  at  lower  rates  than  at  present,  as  against 
91  per  cent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement,  the  demand  of  Mr. 
Borden,  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Bourassa,  et  al,  for  a  Referendum  is  even  more 
preposterous  than  in  that  of  the  navy.    Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  ft 
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treaty  or  pact  or  diplomatic  agreement  between  nations  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  before  it  was  negotiated?  Or  can  any  one  imagine 
himself  a  negotiator  with  his  own  country's  ultimatum  and  that  of  the 
other  fixed  beforehand?  Can  any  one  conceive  of  an  agreement  ever 
being  reached  with  the  whole  of  each  nation  in  council,  each  able 
to  express  itself  only  through  elections?  Yet  Mr.  Monk,  aspiring  to 
be  the  leader  of  his  country,  takes  this  untenable  position,  and  in 
this  impossible  demand  he  seems  to  have  Mr.  Borden  with  him! 

Under  the  British  Constitution  a  government  has  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  treaties  and  allow  the  people  to  pronounce  upon  them 
afterwards.  Under  that  constitution  the  government  is  responsible  to 
Parliament,  and  through  Parliament  to  the  people.  Through  Parlia- 
ment it  has  its  feelers  out  in  all  directions,  and  is  as  sensitive  as  £1 
wireless  receiver  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  It  is  upon  that  it  must 
act,  reserving  to  Parliament,  and  in  this  case,  through  Parliament,  to 
the  people  the  right  of  rejection.  Supposing  the  government  to  be 
misinformed  as  to  the  people's  mind,  and  suppose  Parliament  to  be 
equally  misinformed,  it  is  in  this  case  expressly  reserved  that  the 
people  can  reject  the  agreement  at  the  first  election.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  parliamentary  government  to  go  further  and  be  par- 
liamentary government  at  all.  After  all,  British  government  is  par- 
liamentary government. 

One  of  the  chief  of  those  who  started  the  campaign  against  Re- 
ciprocity  with  the  disloyal  tag  attached  to  it  has  got  so  sick  of  the 
consequences  that  he  says  he  never  wants  to  hear  the  word  "dis- 
loyalty" again.  He  wants  to  take  it  all  back,  but  he  still  persists  in 
declaring  that  Keciprocity  means — eventually — annexation;  and  he 
grieves  daily  and  much  that  the  good  loyal  advocates  of  Reciprocity — i 
as  he  can  now  see  they  all  are — should  be  so  simple  and  so  deceived. 
And  it  really  would  be  rather  pathetic — would  it  not — if  it  were  so? 

We,  however,  would  apply  to  all  such  Canadians  the  words  of  £ 
New  York  contemporary : 

"Among  all  the  efforts  made  by  opponents  of  Reciprocity 
in  Congress  to  prevent  a  fair  commercial  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  most  disreputable  and  unpatriotic 
lies  in  the  threat  of  annexation !  "What  is  it,  in  essence,  this  threat! 
It  is  an  appeal  on  one  side  of  the  line  to  the  lust  of  conquest ;  and 
on  the  other  to  the  fear  of  absorption  and  the  loss  of  national  *" 
identity." 
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We  are  certain  that  there  is  no  such  sentiment  on  this  side,  in  spite 
of  the  allegation  of  a  few  of  those  who  are  so  clever  that,  unlike 
Samuel  Weller,  junior,  they  have  eyes  like  a  million  microscopes,  can 
see  through  double  doors  and  corkscrew  staircases,  and  have  so  much 
imagination  that  they  can  give  themselves  cold  shivers  through  fear 
of  the  unimaginable.  The  United  States  politicians  who  have  raised 
this  issue  are  no  more  sincere  than  the  Canadian  politicians  who  are 
echoing  their  words. 

The  time  will  come  when  all  those  politicians  and  public  talkers 
and  writers  who,  in  their  desperation  for  the  defence  of  privilege  have 
declared  Reciprocity  to  mean  annexation,  will  be  dishonoured  by  the 
country  and  politically  slain.  The  cry  is  the  veriest  mountebankery, 
whoever  utters  it.  No  one  in  Canada,  whose  head  is  level,  can  believe 
it.  To  insist  that  one  does  believe  it  is  to  admit  being  carried  away 
with  an  epidemic  aberration.  Canada  has  not  been,  in  our  history, 
more  humiliated  at  any  time  than  she  has  been  by  the  declaration  by 
party  leaders  that  free  dealings  with  her  neighbors  would  lead  her 
people  helplessly  into  a  political  relationship  which  they  do  not  want. 

That  they  do  not  want  it  is  implied  in  the  appeal  that  is  being 
made  to  them.  If  these  slanderers  of  their  country  could  find  any 
annexationists  at  all  they  would  probably  put  them  on  show.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  Parliament  by  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Monk  to  show 
that  some  men  there  had  long  ago  expressed  annexation  sentiments, 
only  to  get  the  flattest  of  denials  in  each  case.  The  infamous  part  of 
this  cry  is  that  it  cannot  but  lead  people  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain  to  think  that  there  is  annexation  sentiment  in  Canada. 
It  is  for  this  that  they  are  to  be  held  in  the  utmost  disesteem  as 
traducers  of,  and  disloyal  to,  their  country. 

The  true  Canadian  attitude  was  well  expressed  nearly  forty-six 
years  ago  by  the  Canadian  statesman,  Joseph  Howe.  In  1865  the 
United  States  Government  was  preparing  to  abrogate  the  old  Recipro- 
city treaty.  On  the  14th  of  July  of  that  year,  Joseph  Howe  addressed 
a  great  International  Commercial  Convention  at  Detroit.  There  were 
hostile  elements  at  the  Convention,  and  Howe  had  to  speak  for  the 
treaty  in  the  face  of  great  adverse  feeling.  Howe  dealt  not  only  with 
the  economic  side  of  the  question  most  thoroughly,  but  at  the  close 
took  up  the  annexation  talk  of  the  day : 
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"I  know"  he  said,  "it  has  been  asserted  by  some,  and  I  have 
heard  it  uttered  since  I  came  to  the  Convention,  that  if  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty  is  annulled  the  British  Provinces  will  be  so 
cramped  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  seek  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  on  that  point  that  I 
know  the  feeling  in  the  Lower  Provinces  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
believe  I  am  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  Canadians  to  speak 
for  them  all,  with  such  exceptions  as  must  be  made  for  any  entire 
population,  when  I  make  the  assertion  that  no  consideration  of 
finance,  no  question  of  balance  for  or  against  them,  upon  inter- 
change of  commodities,  can  have  any  influence  upon  the  loyalty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Provinces,  or  tend  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  their  country, 
their  institutions,  their  government,  and  their  Queen.  There  is  not 
a  loyal  man  in  the  British  American  Provinces,  not  a  man  worthy 
of  the  name,  who,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  Treaty,  will  become 
any  the  less  loyal,  any  the  less  true  to  his  country,  on  that 
account.  There  is  not  a  man  who  dare,  on  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty,  if  such  should  be  its  fate,  take  the  hustings  and  appeal  to 
any  constituency  on  annexation  principles  throughout  the  entire 
domain.  The  man  who  avows  such  a  sentiment  will  be  scouted 
from  society  by  his  best  friends.  What  other  treatment  would  a 
man  deserve  who  should  turn  traitor  to  his  Sovereign  and  his 
government,  and  violate,  all  obligations  to  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth  ?  You  know  what  you  call  Copperheads,  and  a  nice  life 
they  have  of  it.  (Laughter.)  Just  such  a  life  will  the  man  have 
who  talks  treason  on  the  other  side  of  the  line." 

Howe's  words  proved  true  when  the  treaty  was  finally  abrogated 
in  1866,  and  they  are  true  of  Canadian  sentiment  to-day.  We  can 
trade  as  freely  with  our  neighbors  as  reciprocity  treaties  will  allow  us, 
fend  our  loyalty  will  be  unaffected  one  way  or  another. 


